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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Sailor's Sky Interpreter. By S. R. Elson. (Calcutta : 

Thacker, Spink, and Co., 1879) 

This little book, which is written in verse, is a practical 
storm guide, dealing especially with the October cyclones 
in the Bay of Bengal. Many years of experience as pilot 
in the dangerous waters of the bay have made the author 
familiar with the phenomena of the weather in this 
part of the world. The details convey many a hint to 
students of Nature, and above all to navigators interested 
in the very violent storms which occur periodically at the 
change of the monsoons, and more especially about 
October at the close of the summer monsoon. The con¬ 
cluding stanza deals with the rules for avoiding the centre 
of a cyclone, and on this head the advice is both good and 
sound, and is at the same time put in a very concise form 
Sailors are very familiar with rhymes for the “ Rules of 
the Road,” but we can scarcely hope that the author’s verse 
will be similarly mastered and remembered. Probably 
the author himself never contemplated such a use of his 
work ; but yet there are couplets and triplets of Admiral 
FitzRoy’s which have lived for a quarter of a century, and 
are still valuable aids. In the last volume of the “ Indian 
Meteorological Memoirs ” full credit is given to Mr. Elson 
for his valuable observations on the False Point cyclone, 
and especial mention is made of the high value of his 
observations bearing on the movement of the clouds. 
The author possesses just that local knowledge which 
in a recent issue of the “ Fishery Barometer Manual ” 
the Meteorological Office lamented the want of among 
its observers around our coasts for the further perfecting 
of our u Weather Forecasts and in the twenty stanzas 
which he has written he has pithily handed down his 
experiences for the benefit of his fellow-sailors. 

Austral Africa. By John Mackenzie. Two Vols- 

(London: Sampson Low, 1887.) 

This work, written by one who understands his subject 
thoroughly, ought to be cordially welcomed by all who 
have given any attention to the questions which have 
caused, during the last few years, so much trouble in 
South Africa. Mr. Mackenzie is convinced that these 
questions are not nearly so complicated and difficult as 
they are generally believed to be, and he has taken great 
pains to expound clearly and forcibly the policy which, 
in his opinion, would open up new markets for our com¬ 
merce in South Africa, and secure the highest and best 
interests of the natives. The book is addressed rather 
to politicians than to persons interested in science, but 
students of the early forms of social institutions will find 
some statements worthy of their attention in Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie’s account of those native tribes with which he 
himself has come into contact. Archaeologists will be 
interested, too, in what he has to say about the remark¬ 
able stone structures which are found over an extensive 
district to the east and north-east of Shoshong. These 
buildings, in the neighbourhood of which are the remains 
of ancient gold-mines, he compares with Persian towers 
of refuge and with the ancient round towers of Ireland 
and Britain. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he under¬ 
take to return , or to correspond with the writers of 
rejected manuscripts. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications. 

Medical Education at Oxford. 

The problem, how far the older Universities should under¬ 
take special training for the professions, is fast finding its own 
solution. A degree is no longer any evidence that its possessor 


has been through any course of wide general culture preparatory 
to his technical education. Recent legislation, both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, has all tended in the direction of enabling the 
undergraduate to specialize at the earliest possible point in his 
career. Whether advisable or not, some such movement seemed 
inevitable if, in the midst of the daily increasing pressure of 
competition, the Universities were to retain any hold on the 
educational development of the country. Even Prof. Freeman’s 
articles in the Contemporary Review are marked by a tone of 
querulous despair, rather than by any hope that the tide of in¬ 
novation may be checked. For knowledge as a luxury or an 
ornament there is neither leisure nor inclination. Cambridge 
was the first to yield ; but the multitudinous statutes which are 
every day promulgated at Oxford prove that the latter University 
is eagerly hurrying along the same path. New schools, new 
Boards of Faculties have been established ; old restrictions have 
been removed Large sums of money have been expended on 
new buildings, in which new professors may give instruction in 
arts and sciences unheard of by the last generation. All this has 
been done in order that the student may proceed as speedily as 
possible to those special researches which are to arm him for the 
battle of life. 

The ordinary curriculum at Oxford is now so modified and 
subdivided that a Bachelor of Arts may have no more extensive 
general education than that smattering of school-boy knowledge 
required for the examination called Responsions. It is hardly 
realized by those who are chiefly responsible for this move¬ 
ment how much the whole life of the University must be 
altered by so radical a change in its methods and its aims. The 
statute-book, indeed, is in such a state of chaos that there are 
few, even among the officials, who can unravel the intricacies of 
any one Faculty. In the department of medicine an attempt 
has recently been made, in a pamphlet issued by the Clarendon 
Press, to afford concise and accurate information to the hitherto 
bewildered undergraduate. By means of this publication it is 
possible to trace out the curriculum of an Oxford medical student 
and to contrast the present with the older system of education. 
Responsions, or some equivalent test, can be passed while the 
candidate is still at school, and at the same time he can take an 
extra subject which will exempt him from the First Public Ex¬ 
amination. After reaching the University, only an elementary 
pass examination in divinity will stand between him and his 
scientific work He may then give himself up to preparation 
for one of the Honour Schools of natural science. For this he 
will have to pass various “preliminaries,” for which there are 
schedules of aln ning proportions. Physiology and chemistry 
are suggested as the most suitable schools, as by their means 
exemption is gained from portions of the First M.B. Whichever 
he may select, two years of the most severe application are 
necessary in order to gain a satisfactory position in the Class 
List. He will then, in his third or fourth year, be enabled to 
take his B. A. degree. The study of human anatomy will next 
absorb his energies. The amplest opportunities are now afforded 
to those who desire to take up this subject while residing at 
Oxford. The ideal candidate depicted in this pamphlet is sup¬ 
posed to spend but one academical year in this department. 
Extraordinary, indeed, must be the powers of the teacher who 
could impart, and of the pupil who could receive, a sufficiently 
deep impression of so important a science in so brief a time. 
After the first examination for the M.B. residence in Oxford 
would come to an end, and the student would migrate probably 
to London. With everything in his favour he might be able to 
obtain his degree in six' or seven years from the date of his 
matriculation. There are other ways in which the course of 
study might be arranged, but the details are of small consequence. 
It matters little to the public whether the degree can be 
obtained in five years or seven. In either case the professional 
acquirements will be above the average. The eminence of the 
examiners and the reputation of the University will be a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee that tests are applied of sufficient stringency to 
exclude the ignorant and incompetent. It is well, however, 
that the real state of affairs should be fairly recognized and 
understood by those who have been accustomed to attribute 
some special virtues to a University degree. It is important 
also to consider whether in leaving the older methods and 
yielding, however reluctantly, to the pressure of the hour, a 
retrograde step has not been taken in the history of medical 
education. It is always a loss when something even distantly 
approaching to an ideal is degraded to the level of every-day 
life. 

The older Oxford system, if antiquated and imperfect, had 
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at least aims of a high and noble character—aims which could 
not fail to have an elevating effect on those by whom they 
were entertained. In former times to have taken a degree in 
arts, as a necessary preliminary to the beginning of a student’s 
purely professional career, may not have meant, and, as a matter 
of fact, did not in the majority of cases mean, any very high 
standard of learning or culture. It did, however, carry with it 
some inestimable advantages which can never be attained under 
the existing system of specialization. It meant that a young man, 
while his mind was still plastic to all surrounding influences, was 
brought into contact with and joined in the same pursuits as fellow- 
students whose tastes would lead them to different pleasures, and 
whose circumstances would lead them to a variety of destina¬ 
tions. The physician or surgeon of the future became the com¬ 
panion of those who were afterwards to become clergymen, 
barristers, or schoolmasters. He read the same books, played 
the same games, belonged to the same clubs. In this way, how¬ 
ever little actual knowledge he may have acquired, he gained an 
invaluable acquaintance with men’s lives and habits. He formed 
friendships with men destined to follow very different careers. 
These associations could not fail to be of the greatest value to 
him in the pursuit of his special profession. I do not mean 
mere monetary advantage, but that derived from intercourse 
with men in other walks of life—that interchange of ideas so 
necessary to a healthy mind. Such a training must have been 
beneficial to all, but to the student of medicine it was an incal¬ 
culable boon. Much of his success and much of the good he 
can hope to do depend on an intimate knowledge of mankind. 
Without that, no matter how highly trained he may be as a man 
of science, his acquirements will be of little avail, and his skill 
can never be used to the highest purpose. 

How is the existing system likely to work in this direction ? 
The student is advised and encouraged to enter at once on his 
special pursuits. He is to apply himself without delay to scien¬ 
tific study, associated with men like himself, plodding along the 
same track. If he aims at taking honours in natural science, he 
must curtail his exercise to the limits of a short <( constitutional M 
and cut himself off from the common pleasures of the cricket- 
field and the river. His very social gatherings tend to consist 
more and more exclusively of men working in his own depart¬ 
ment. The Union and other such Clubs are given up for 
scientific Societies, where he thinks he can combine business 
with amusement. Such a life can hardly fail to narrow the most 
sympathetic mind, to hamper and confine the most command¬ 
ing intellect ; it is most unlikely to turn out a practitioner 
of the highest and most useful type. To live in a clique where 
priggishness is fostered by the worst kind of mutual admiration 
is hardly the ideal of University education. Fortunately the 
curriculum indicated in the pamphlet to which I have referred is 
not compulsory, and an intending medical student might not be 
altogether unwise if he decided to pass the first three years of 
his career in the ordinary pursuits of the University before turning 
his attention to more technical studies. Even the delay of a 
year or two would be more than counterbalanced to some by the 
benefits which such a course would undoubtedly confer. 

Oxford. George I. Wilson. 


Migration of Swallows along the Southern Coast. 

The following notes were made by me during a short stay at 
Lulworth, twelve miles east of Weymouth, from September 16 
to 26. They may be of interest to some of your readers, as I 
have not been able to find the facts I observed recorded in any 
work on British birds. 

When I arrived at Lulworth on the 16th, swallows and house- 
martins were about, but in no great numbers. On the 19th, in 
the course of a walk, I observed a few swallows apparently 
moving eastwards ; and this caused me to spend the next morn¬ 
ing on the top of a high and narrow ridge of down (Bindon Hill), 
running parallel with the sea—an admirable position for observa¬ 
tion, as the movements of all birds were discernible from it at a 
long distance. The wind was east-north-east, and the air cold 
and very clear. 

In half-an-hour it became clear to me that a general migration 
of swallows and martins was taking place along the coast in an 
easterly direction. The air would be thick with birds over my 
head for two or three minutes ; then for a considerable interval 
hardly a bird would be visible. An ordinary glance at these 
dense parties was not enough to prove that they were travelling, 
or to show in which direction they were going ; but by keeping. 


the eye steadily upon them for some little time, and bringing 
the field-glass to bear on them when the eye failed, it became 
obvious that they were going east at a steady rate of speed, and 
apparently following the long spine of chalk down on which I 
stood, which extends from near Weymouth as far as Poole 
Harbour. The migration on this large scale lasted during the 
whole of that morning; in the afternoon the parties did not 
seem so large. 

The next day (the 21st) a strong east wind was blowing, and 
the birds were not travelling high in air, but creeping steadily 
along the flanks of the down, and on the lower ground north 
and south of it. They were continually tacking, but every 
individual that I followed with my glass was moving swiftly 
towards the east. Those that were on the southern or seaward 
side of the down would come upon the sea at one point where 
the coast turns sharply northwards for a short distance : they 
did not attempt, however, to leave the land, but turned north¬ 
wards with the coast, and pursued their way along the heights. 
On the 22nd and 23rd the same thing went on, but the numbers 
of the birds seemed# to diminish, and they no longer went in 
parties that were plainly discernible. AH this time there were a 
very few stationary swallows in one or two warm comers by the 
seaside. 

From Dorset I went to Devonshire on the 26th. At Crediton 
and at Bideford (both warm and sheltered towns), I did not see 
a dozen swallows or martins in the course of a week ; but I 
learnt that they had gathered for departure a few days before. 
I have since been informed that the gatherings had been noticed 
in Cornwall in the first week of the month. I infer that the 
migration I saw at Lulworth was that of the extreme West of 
England birds, who were proceeding along the coast to the 
point at which they crosi the Channel. I should be glad to 
know where that point is. 

I had reason to believe that one or two other species were 
moving up regularly in the same direction. The well-known 
migration of the pied wagtail was apparently over ; but the 
large number of gray wagtails in a district almost destitute of 
water was very striking, and, as far as I could see, these also 
were passing eastwards. But I hope to make further observations 
next year. 

I may add that, on returning to my home in Oxfordshire in the 
first week of October, I found swallows and martins passing 
over my village in parties during the earlier hours of each day ; 
but, owing to the want of a convenient elevated position for 
watching, it was much more difficult to follow their movements 
than it had been at Lulworth. W. Wards Fowler. 


Swifts. 

Though I cannot add anything to the interesting and valuable 
evidence given by your correspondent, in your last issue, with 
regard to swifts remaining on the wing during the dark hours of 
a summer night, it reminds me of a mast beautiful exhibi¬ 
tion of their flight which I witnessed at Moscow this last 
summer. It was on August-2, as the last rays of the setting 
sun were lighting up the domes and cupolas of that wonderful 
city, which we gazed upon from the heights of the Kremlin for 
the first time, that we noticed hundreds of these birds wheeling 
round their summits or darting hither and thither in every direc¬ 
tion. At the same time the matchless Russian bells were peal¬ 
ing forth from every bell-tower in honour of the Empress’s 
birthday, which was to be celebrated on the morrow, and it was 
surely difficult to believe that the swifts were not revelling in the 
music like ourselves, especially as I cannot remember ever seeing 
them again in such numbers, though our visit to Moscow was 
prolonged for ten days, and we frequently visited the Kremlin at 
the same hour. E. Brown. 

Further Barton, Cirencester, October 29. 


Hughes’s Induction Balance. 

The points noted by Mr. Cook on page 605 (vol. xxxvi.), are 
merely the well-known facts that a magnetic body has most 
effect when presented to the coils end-ways, i.e. with its greatest 
dimension along their axis, whereas a substance which acts mainly 
by conduction has most effect when presented flat-ways, or parallel 
to their face. Any possible effect due to diamagnetism is far too 
small to be thus easily noticed. Oliver J. Lodge. 
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